Unity and Public. Spirit, 
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Che True Patriot. 
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Earl Cormwallis, and Sir Cearge Brydges Rodney, Bart. 
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The Wiſeries of Diſſenſion and Civil Wat, 


170 5 | 

| Jonas Þanway, Eſquire, 
Wu I was attempting in the following - 
ſheets, with ardent zeal, though with humble 4 


Ef abilities, to recommend a ſpirit of Concord, 
. Patriotiſm, and Religion, to my fellow citizens, 
a Lrvine ExawPLe of the beauty and utility » 
; of theſe virtues ſtrongly preſented itſelf ; and 
theſe little pieces, had they been worthy of it, 
ſhould have been dedicated to You, as a mark 


of the eſteem of ; 
London, | F 5 
Octob. 1780. | | C 2 
5 | the AUTHORe . 
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RxrIIZOTIons on the PRESENT STATE 


FM 9 * 


of Punic Arras | Wt 


N a time of diſtreſs and danger, the lover of his 
country will not enfeeble its efforts by the lan- | 
guage of deſpondence, but rouſe the fortitude and 53 
magnanimity which command ſucceſs, or render miſ- i, 
fortune honourable : He will fay with Stavola— | 
Bravely to ſufer as well as af—is the part ofa 2 
e 85 7 k e x 5 Ol 


3 


The difficulties of the nation are undoubtedly „ 
— its enemies numerous: But is not this, with a 
brave people, an argument not for depreſſion, but for oo + 

more union and vigour ? I will tell you, fellow eiti . 

- zens, of an enemy more dangerous than any foreign « . 1 
one :—It is he who endeavours to ſpread a panic in 
the hour of danger, who exhorts us to lay down our 3 
arms, or to turn them againſt one another! 


* 7 EY . 
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We are ad of comparing *. — ſpirit of this nation 
with that of Rome. Let us therefore ſee what was 
her conduct in a. ſeaſon ofi.ſimilar danger. Let us 
learn by her example not to fink under calamities, 
but to ſurmount them! © © | | 

In the year of Rome 472; Wy Tarentini un 
| ins all Italy to revolt againſt her, ſolicited Pyrrhus 

king of Epirus, the moſt diſtinguiſhed general of his 
time, with. an army inſtructed in the Grecian diſei- 
pline, to their affiſtance. ' This formidable Pritice 
accepted the invitation; but before he began hoſtili- 
ties, ſent the following letter to Lævinus the Roman 
Conſul: I am informed that you command an 
* army which is to make war with the Tarentini. 
+$© Diſband-it. without, delay, and then come and lay 
s your pretenſions: before me. ; AfterrIhave; heard 

55. both: parties, I Will ive; jvwdgement-- and Lknow 
been make my ſentenge he Sed 
Tatthis- Lævinus anſwered :— *. Know, Pyrchus! 

ce. that we neither admit you as a judge, nor fear, you 

ce as an enemy. Does it become you to take upon 
* yau to judge us, Who have, yourſelf. i injured; us by 
landing in Italy, Without our conſent? We will 
4 have no axrbitrator but Hale the author of our 
Mt race and pretecton of dur am. 
On this Pyrrhus commenced the. war with 3 ; 

10 Gavenla but the abſtinate valour of the Romans over- 
balanced his diſcipline, filled him with awe, and at 
n induced him to ſend Cyneas his fayourite to 
Roms 


, WL 


Roi wick propofals of peace. Theſe the magnani- 
mous ſenate rejected, and unanimouſly paſſed this 
decree: That the war with Pyrrhus be continued; 
« that his ambaſſador be ſent back this very day; 
© that the king of Epirus be not permitted to come 
to Rome; ; and that he be told that the ſenate will 
cc enter into no treaty with him 2:1 be has left Traly,” 
Cyneas quitted Rome the ſame day, and returned to 


Tarentum; and when Pyrrhus aſked of him his 
opinion of the city and ſenate, he anſwered, « Rome 
© is a kind of temple, where gravity, modeſty, and 
* decency reign. The ſenate i is a conſiſtory of kings, g 
< whoſe A "fills all ſ] belair with awe and | 
ce reverence.” | 

Pyrrhus renewed tlie war with vigour; but; nad 18 
the Roman fortitude unconquerable, aide bi ö 
troops from 10 and left his allies to nee, 


by the Seay. * 
e 


= We nate inro in tne firlt Pufic ür u ſtrilcing inftance' of the 
pudlic ſpirit which rendered Rome invincible. The greateſt part of 
the ſhips- of the republic had been taken or deſtroyed by the Car- 
thaginians, or periſhed in ſtorms.” The ſenate, convinced that it 
would be impoſſible to eſtabliſh their dominion in Sicily, while 
Carthage was miſtreſs of the ſeas, determined, in the year of, 
Rome 510, to build a new fleet; but the difficulty Was how to 
find” money. for ſuch an undertaking, as the public treaſury \was | 
exhauſted, Upon this occaſion the , ſenators gave an example to 
the reſt of the citizens of a zeal for their country's ſervice,” The 
richeſt of them built each a quingueremis at his own colt, Others 
taxed themſelves at ſo much a Head, and a gally "was fitted out 
at the joint expence of three or four; H and, ih mort, a a fleet of 
two hundred 9 quinqueremes was thus put to ſea, by private citizens 
wg aking any thing of the republic, but to be * 

| | Az 
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The Patriots of the preſent day have diſtinguiſned 
themſelves chiefly by a zeal to depreſs the ſpirit of ts 
nation, to depreciate its ſucceſs, to aggravate its miſ- 
fortunes, and to ſpread terror and diſmay, —How 
different was the conduct of the Roman Patriots 

When Hannibal with his victorious army over-ran 
Italy, the ſenate ordered the ſale of ſome lands which 
were in the poſſeſſion of the enemy; as if no ſuch 
invaſion had taken place, and the empire had been i in 
perfect peace and ſecurity. : - 

How unlike to modern patriotiſm was the conduct 
of the gallant Scipio, wha, after the fatal battle of 4 
Cann, in which the Romans loſt 45,000 men, among 1 
whom were many officers of diſtinction, when Han- JP 
nibaPs victorious army was expected at the gates of . 3 5 


Rome, hearing that ſome of the young nobility f x 
were prepared in deſpondence to leave Italy, flew tio 


them, drew his ſword, and addreſſing Czcilius 
Metellus their leader, ſaid “ I call the great Jupiter 
4 to witneſs, that I never will depart my country, 
ce nor will I ſuffer any man elſe to do it! This! 
é ſolemnly ſwear; and do you, Czcilius, cither taks = 


6© the ſame oath, or die !”? : * 4 

At this dangerous criſis, Rome had her Fabius 9 

Fe "ol, whoſe love to his country no popular clamours 7 
| ien her affairs ſhould be recovered. An imitation of this = 


| © example by the County Aſſociations would be much more ſeafonable, 
a ſtronger evidence of their public ſpirit, and more beneficial to 
their Country, than any ſchemes jn which they are at preſent 
engaged. 


8 78 | could 
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could conquer. He was every where preſent in the 
city, diffuſing alacrity and fortitude, New armies. 


were formed. Rome appeared to have gained ſtrength 
from misfortune, and in a little time, by the valour 
of her ſons, Hannibal was forced to abandon hig 
conqueſts, and Carthage, at laſt, to ſue for peace. 
| But to come nearer to our own country and times: 
What ſituation could be more. hopeleſs than that 


of the Dutch, when their territories were invaded * 


Lewis XIV, ! 

In the courſe of a few weeks this ambitious Mo- 
narch reduced the three provinces of ,Gueldres, 
Utrecht, and Overyſſel. Friſeland and Groninghen 
were invaded by the biſhop of Munſter. The mari- 
time provinces, Holland and Zealand, only remained 
free. F orty fortified cities either opened their gates, 


or ſurrendered without terms after a ſlight reſiſtance. 
The Prince of Orange at this criſis raiſed the fortitude | 


of his countrymen : I will expire, faid he, in 
ce the laſt dyke with the liberties of my country!“ 
The ſucceſs which attended their efforts will be ever 


a memorable proof of the happy effects of deter- 


mined reſolution. The United Provinces ſurmounted 
their dangers, and regained their freedom and Power. 
But, if inſtances of this kind were wanting, we 
could not have a more illuſtrious one than in the 
circumſtances and condu of the king of Pruſſia 
during the late war. The ſituation of this Monarch 
s at one * ſo deſperate, that no human pru- 
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dence could foreſee how he could extricate dime 
from his diſtreſs. By the treaty of Cloſterſeven the 
Hanoverians were quite ſubdued? The Freneh 
forces, now united, invaded his dominions on! 
one fide; the Ruſſtans, who for ſome time had 
hovered over his dominions in another part, all at 
once haſtened onward to overwhelm him, marking 
their way with ſlaughter and cruelty ; a large body 
of Auſtrians entered Silefia, and: penetrated as far as 
Breſlau, and turning to Schweidnitz, fat down before 


that important fortreſs, which, after a long ſiege, | 


ſurrendered. Another 'army of the ſame'nation en- 
tered Luſatia, made "themſelves maſters 'of Zittau, 
and preffing forward, laid the capital of Berlin under 
contribution. T wenty-two'thouſand Swedes pierced 


into Pruffian Pomerania, took the towns of Anclam 


and Demmein, and exacted tribute from the whole 
country. It was in vain that the king of Pruſſia 
faced about to every invader ; though his enemies 
fled before him while he purſued, another penetrated 
his territories in the mean time; and his dominions, 


even in the midſt of victory, were every day con- 


tracting. The greateſt part: were either taken or laid 
under contribution, and poſſeſſed by his enemies *. 
Hut the perſeverance, {kill and bravery of the king 
at. laſt turned the tide, He gained many victories, 
and became formidable to his former N 


* Hiſt; Eng; Seties of Letters, vol. ii, p. 2428 
| By 
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By examples like theſe, braxe r people ** 


that fortitude and vigour, which (under Heaven) 
n generally ſurmount the greateſt diffioulties. 
When a war is of conſiderable extent and duration, 
the objects various, the territories large and'detach- 
ed, and the enemies powerful, "numerous and: active, 
it is impoſſible, under the wiſeſt adminiſtration, for a 
Nate to be inyulnerable i in all its parts, and ſucceſsful | 
in all its meaſures. Thus ! in the glorious | reign of 
William and Mary, Tourville ſurprized Rook with a 
convoy of Dutch and Englith' ſhips (the Smyrna 
fleet) f in the Mediterranean, took three' Dutch men 
of war, and captured or deſtroyed eighty merchant- 
men. In the next reign, in 1702, Rook had an 
opportunity of retaliating on the enemy. With 50 
ſhips of the line, Engliſh and Dutch, (and 12,009 


troops) he entered the harbour of Vigo, where thir- 
teen galleans' lay under the protection of 30 Freneh 
men of war, broke the boom, took ſix men of war, 
ſunk ſeven, and burnt nine; and of the l 
"tured nine, and deſtroyed four. 


Happy would be the, effect of our le aki | 
the pertidy of our enemies, and the unfaithfulneſs of 


«Our Allies, if they produced a cloſer union among 
_ - ourſelyes, more vigour and activity, and. a a Warmer 
zeal for our country. This is the proper uſe of 
national misfortunes. Deſpondence and diſtruſt only 


render them moxe deſtructiye. 


I am 


1 
I am far from denying the truth of the common 
opinion, that an oppoſition is neceſſary in a free ſtate: 
but there certainly are bounds which it ought not to 
paſs. To condemn uniformly every meaſure of a 


government, is to render the beſt ſuſpected, or the 


worſt diſregarded, It is like poiſoning the patient to 
deſtroy. the credit of a rival phyſician. 
1 will not charge the preſent Oppoſition with having 


intentionally excited rebellion in the Colonies ; but. 1 
think it is undeniable, that their zealous approbation 
of the plans and meaſures of the Congrels, and their 
incautious declarations that it would be folly in them 
not to reliſt, contributed much to its birth and 3 in- 


ereaſe. Theſe gentlemen may not have been aware 
of the influence of their characters and ſtations; but 
their authority, it is well known, was pleaded with 


great ſucceſs, in ſupport of their claims, by the rebel 
leaders; and the people were taught to look up to the 
labours of the minority in Enaland as a great means 
of ſucceſs, Had they taken a contrary part, the Con- 
greſs would probably have been diſheartened, and led 


to offer more reaſonable terms. They would have 


accepted our propoſals of conciliation, or at leaſt have 


loſt much of their influence with the people. 
But though their conduct at the commencement of 
the diſpute may be juſtified, yet I think it will be diffi- 


cult to vindicate their ſupport of the American cauſe, 


fince the declaration of independence, which they 
ſo often ac themſelves to oppoſe, Excluſively 
; however 


(-9 I 


however of ſuch their aſſeverations, a lover of his 


country would think, that real patriots could want 


no other reaſon for ſupporting the government with 
vigour and union, than that it was zealouſly ſtriving 
to preſerve the territories of the ſtate entire, or to 


reſcue them from the uſurpation of domeſtic, and in- 


valion of foreign, foes. Inſtead of co- operating in 
this neceſſary purpoſe, have not their endeavours been 


invariably employed to confuſe the counſels; depreſs 


the ſpirit; and augment the diviſions of the nation? 
Britiſh patriotiſm ſupplied America at firſt with gene- 
tals * and ambaſſadors , and is now become an 
oflum for men, branded with the contempt, and 


| dreading the vengeance of their country, 


Baffled in the application of the uſual arts of oppo- 
ſition, they have for ſome time paſt been trying the 
dangerous engine of popular conventions and aſſoci- 
ations, From them they are to collect the voice oF 
THE PEOPLE OF ENGkanD, and to its deciſions the 
legiſlature muſt ſubmit; 

To aſſemble the people, and to make their was 
ment and determination of public queſtions final, 
may, at firſt view, appear friendly to liberty : yet, 
wloever confitders the arts by which popular aſſem- 


blies are managed, how liable they are to impoſition, - 
how much influenced by addreſs and declamation, 


and the difficulty, delay, and diſorder, of obtaining 


* Generals Lee, Montgomery, and Gates, 
+ Alderman Lee, Sheriff Sayre, and Dr, Lee. | 
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the ſenſe of a nation by appealing to individuals, 


eſpecially in an empire of any extent, will pronounce 


ſuch a ſcheme to be viſionary ; or tending to faction 


and anarchy. In a free ſtate, (to uſe the words of 
an excellent writer *) every man, who is ſuppoſed to 


be a free agent, ought to be in ſome meaſure his own 


governor, and therefore a branch at leaſt of the legiſ- | 
lative power ſhould reſide in the whole body of the 
people. And this power, when the territories of a 


ſtate are ſmall, and its citizens eaſily known, ſhould 
be exerciſed by the people in their aggregate or col- 
lective capacity, as was wiſely ordained in the petty 


republics of Greece, and the firſt rudiments of the 


Roman ſtate. - 


But this will be highly inconvenient when the pub- 


lic territory is: extended to any conſiderable degree, 


and the number of citizens is increaſed. —In ſo large 
a ſtate as ours, therefore, it is wiſely contrived, that 
the people ſhould do that by their repreſentatives 


which it is impracticable to perform in perſon ; repre- 
ſentatives choſen by a number of minute and ſeparate 
diſtricts, wherein all the voters are, or eaſily may be, 
diſtinguiſhed. 


Such is the admirable proviſi on i of our conflitution 


for the ſecurity of public liberty: and can any man 


doubt whether this is a ſafer and better method of 


aſcertaining the ſenſe of the people, than by the crude 
deciſions of tumultuary aſſemblies? Such conven- 


* Blackſtone's Commentaries. 


tions, 


c 


E 
tions, ſummoned by popular leaders, will generally 


conſiſt of a party, diſpoſed implicitly to aſſent to the 


reſolutions prepared for them, -and recommended by 
a few inflammatory declaimers, Free debate and 
3 diſcuſſion cannot be expected in ſuch aſſem - 
blies; the multitude will accordingly be expoſed to 
deception, and made the inſtruments of faction. 
—Or, ſhould men who are lovers of their country 
endeavour to ſtem the torrent, they will eontend with 
every diſadvantage in aſſemblies called together by the 
heads of the faction, compoſed of their dependents 
and adherents, and prepared to conſider and adopt 
ſuch reſolutions only as their leaders may pleaſe to 
propoſe.— Or, ſhould they purſue the ſame method 
of convoking the people and addreſſing them on 
public meaſures; what a ſcene of contention and 


confuſion muſt neceſſarily enſue! Committee would 
be oppoſed to committee, aſſociation to aſſociation, 


county to county, or a Congreſs perhaps to Parlia- 
ment. It is idle then in oppoſition to tell us that 
their ſcheme is not attended with danger. It muſt 
ſubject the nation to violent conteſts; or the people | 
muſt ſpeak the language which they 2 7 aſſo- 
ciates may be pleaſed to dictate. | 

Let us not be deceived by a maſk of patriotiſm, 


and a pretended appeal to the people. Is it conſiſtent 


with freedom of determination and; the order of ſo- 
ciety, that peers and powerful commoners ſhould awe 
god influence popular aſſemblies,” by 


Bn” * a 
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and- inflammatory addreſſes, into an approbation-of 
petitions addreſſed to themſelves as members of the 
legiſlative body? Is it a fair method of collecting the 
ſenſe of the people, when ſuch partizans apply to the” 
intereſts of their dependents, and employ their en- 
gines through the country to ſolicit a concurrence in 
their meaſures? Can the dignity and authority of 
parliament be preſerved, when its members coun- 
tenance and preſide in committees formed to dictate 
meaſures to the legiſlature, and awe it into ſubmiſſion 
by the dread of popular reſentment? Such aſſem- 
blies, according to the doctrine of their advocates, - 
Vill be, in effect, veſted with ſupreme authority; 
and parliament will be made the mere echo of their 
reſolves. For whatever may hereafter come recom- 
mended and enforced by the GRAND CONFEDERACY, 
will want only the forms of law; and a committee man, 
or member of a county congreſs, will be better able to 
inform us what meaſures and plans of reformation 
will be adopted, than our ordinary and conſtitutional | 
repreſentatives. 


It is ſaid, ** That the preſent aſſociations are con- 
* fined to certain Objects, and that there-is no danger 
: Bs of their proceeding to any unreaſonable lengths.“ | 
But who will be able to limit tir progreſs ? Who 
is it that will have influence enough when they are 
heartily engaged in the work of reformation, to ſelect — 
and parcel out the ſubjects of their diſcuſſion? I hey 
began with plans of œconomy. Theſe have been 
15 | already 
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already followed vy Wc x more aT rere 
ſentation, and for the reſtoration of annual or triennial 


parliaments; What they would next propoſe to re- 


form, I ſhall not venture” to ſuppoſe but this is 
evident from the nature and, hiſtery' of mankind; 


| that wherever the body of the people have been” 


ſeriouſly and warmly engaged i in the buſineſs of rex: 
formation, ard felt their power of modelling and“ 


akering as they! pleaſed,” they have, with a precipitate 


inelination, proceeded to demoliſh, ſtep by ep; every” 
prerogative! of the ruling powers, until they cane to” 
that level which it is impoffible to enjoy in all ou. pA 
lent” ſtate; | 
The Nerstötlres of the ruling” ers of "Y 
Roman mee (Ops; an fe pay os rn! 


| A at. 10 „other age, ſo She: mad for 


liberty; by the encouragement of which ſpirit, that” 
great ſlateſman brouglit the republic to its fitial ruin,” 
There is a truth, he obſerves; neceſſary td pe 


taken notice of which Aüdiſon in his Cato has con- 


cealed with gteat care: it is, that Catb was the tory” 
and cavaler of his time, who'ſtood up for preroga” 


tive; and that Cæſar, While he was planning tlie 


deſtruction of the republic, was the 20 hig an patrott 
of liberty, who took every opportunity to e xterid the 
privileges” of he people, in order 16 heighten the 


diſorder, that was too far gone. Pompey; 5 Was 


* Diſcourſe on Taſty, p. 223. 0 
be ore 


K 


before Cæſar the patron of the people, took exactly 
the ſame method for the ſame reaſon; and from the 


event we may infer, that there are no limits to the 
deſire of freedom ſhort of the deſtruction of govern- 


ment; and that there is no ſtage of government in 


which men are more impatient for new degrees of 


liberty, than when the commonwealth is upon the 


point of diſſolution for want of ſufficient authority. 

I am far from ſuppoſing that the perſons, in gene- 
ral, who have promoted the meaſure of aſſociations, 
are capable of intending any injury ta their country. 
It is from ambitious defigning men, who are always 
ready to take advantage of the public diſſentions, 


that ſuch danger ariſes. The patriots under Charles I. : 


were as far from intending the convulſions that fol- 
lowed from their oppoſition, as the king himſelf, 
It would be uncharitable to pronounce that the chair- 


man of the Proteſtant aſſociation projected the conſe» 


quences of his proceedings. His ſteps were in imi- 
tation of thoſe taken by other aſſociations, Meetings 


of the people were called in London and other parts 


of the kingdom. The people were harangued, and 
taught to believe that the Proteſtant religion was in 


danger. Aſſociations and committees were formed, 
like thoſe of York and Weſtminſter; and the com- 


mon plan, of influencing the legiſlature by a number 
of petitiohers, purſued. The chairman of the Weſt- 


minſter committee had aſſembled his followers in the 


hall; the chairman of the Proteſtant aſſociation ſum- 
5 oe moned 
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moned his petitioners to meet in St. George's Fields, 
from whence they paraded to Weſtminſter, under 
a ſtrict charge to behave orderly and decently, This 
they did: But a number of abandoned wretches, 


and enemies to this country, ſoon mixed among 


them, and gathering ſtrength and confidence every 
moment, at laſt, under colour of the Proteſtant cauſe, 
committed outrages which—1 wiſh could be blotted 
from the page of our hiſtory, 

If the miſeries produced by this ſhort reign of diſ- 


| cord, have tended to open the eyes of the nation, 


and to check the boldneſs of faction, they may be 


| deemed bleſſings. The language of the leaders of 
oppoſition, in their hour of triumph, previous to this 
| 6 Ag was certainly very alarming “; and the 


anxiety 


The Reader has here a few. inſtances of the freedom witty 
which they treated the Legiſlature, and ſpoke of their own defigns,. 
Speaking of the power of the Crown, Mr. Hartley, in his Letter to 
the York committee, obſerves, «© The Legiſlature itſelf, under that 
cc baneful influence, is ſo far degraded in the public confidence, aa 


4c to be eſteemed little better than the perſonal property of the miniſter 
for the time being, and transferable to any ſuccefſor,” 


Mr. Day, in his celebrated ſpeech, tells us, “ that we are reduced 
4 to the very brink of deſpair; and that there is no gleam of hope 
« except from the rifing ſpirit of the people, exaſperated by an un- 
« exampled feries of provocations and diſgraces. Mr. Fox, in 
nis ſpeech at Weſtminſter, obferved—That he would not ſay that 
the Houſe of Commons had paſſed the point of diſtinction between 
being the repreſentatives of the people and the inſtrument of the 
Crown: but if they refuſed to grant the then preſent petition, . 
« if they rejected meaſures of cconomy—from that moment tbey 
« paſſed the line, from that moment they ceaſed to be the REPRE- 
6 e of the PEOPLE, and it was legal, it 


* was 


E 
anxiety, of ws fellow-citizens may diele hs. par- 
doned, when it is remembered that declarations like 
the following were made publickly by the ſubalterns 


of the party: * The intentions of calling together 


the nobility, gentry, clergy, &c. of the different 
© counties, at this important criſis, is not to carry 


| 1 on the old farce of petitioning for what we know 


« corrupt miniſtry will never grant, nor for the 
* purpoſe of truſting to an unfeeling K for redreſs; 


put for the expreſs ur paſe of redreſſing themſelves ,” 


—after an enumeration of the objects of the aſſo- 
- ciatiqns—** if theſe bleſſings cannot be obtained 
< from Parliament, to form a NATIONAL coxvERx· 
% TION. or CONGRE85, from the ſeveral counties, 
* with the ul powers to enforce ſuch regulations as 


C6 they may deem neceſſaiy for the welfare and exiſt- 
<« ence of this country *.“ 


ST he ſpirit of diſcord has ſince abated ; RY is nat 
ſubdued. | The ſame arts are ſtill induſtriouſly em- 
ployed to engage the nation to waſte that vigour in 


civil contention which ſhould: be directed againſt the 


e was conſtitutional, and neceſſary for the pe ple to offume bat truſt 
« which their delegates had thrown off.” Again The people 
« muſt be the miniſters of their own deliverance, and the road 
« to it was open. They had ſeen the effect of manly reſ lution. 

« Their. brethren in America and Ireland had taught them how to 
| « act When bad men forced them to feel. Shall not we then be 
« equally ready in the moment of alarm to maintain that freedom 
60 in which we were born ? ? Shall the beart of the Empire be 
ei tame and lifeleſs, when the limbs are in effivity and motion! Not 
« He did not fear it.“ 


® General Advertifer, Jan, inte | e 
155 7 publie 


( iy ) 
public enemy. When our united and moſt active 
ſtrokes are neceſſary to ſtem the tide, they would 


| adviſe us to han on our bars, and quarrel with one 


another! | | 
In ſeaſons like this, it is not ſufficient for good 
citizens to avoid contributing to the diftreſſes of their 
country; it is their duty to take an aive part in its 
ſervice, according to their ſeveral ſtations. * It was 
in a great meaſure, by a criminal indolence and neu- 


trality of this nature, that, according to the noble 


hiſtorian, rebellion in his time became W 
and the conſtitution periſhed, 


e know not (he obſerves) how thoſe men have 
already anſwered to their own conſciences, or how 
they will anſwer it to him who can diſcern their con- 
ſciences; who, having aſſumed their country's truſt, 


and it may be with great earneſtneſs laboured to 


procure that truſt, by. their ſupine lazineſs, negligence, 
and abſence, were the firſt inlets to thoſe inundations; 
and ſo contributed to thoſe licences which have over- 


 Whelmed us. For, by this means, a handful of men, 


much inferior in the beginning in number and inte- 


reſt, came to give laws to the major part, and, to 


ſhew that three diligent perſons are really a greater 
and more ſignificant number than ten unconcerned, 
they by plurality of voices, in the end, converted 
or reduced the whole body to their opinions, 


C . 


( ) 


+ Tt is true, he adds, men of activity and faction, 


in any deſign, have many advantages, that a com- 
poſed and ſettled council, though induſtrious enough, 
uſually have not, and ſome that gallant men cannot 
give themſelves leave to entertain: for, beſides their 
thorough conſidering and forming their counſels 
before they execute them, they contract a habit of 


ill nature and diſingenuity, neceſſary to their affairs, 


and the temper of thoſe upon whom they would 
work, that liberal minded men would not perſuade 
themſelves to entertain, even for the prevention of all 
the evils the others intend. And whoſoever obſerves 
the ill arts by which theſe men uſed to prevail upon 
the people in general; their abſurd, ridiculous lying 


to win the affections and corrupt the underſtandings 


of the weak, and the bold ſcandals to confirm the 


wilful; the boundleſs promiſes they preſented to the 
: ambitious ; and their groſs, abject flatteries and ap- 


plications to the vulgar ſpirited, would hardly give 
himſelf leave to uſe thoſe weapons for he preſervation 
of the three kingdoms *,”—So far this excellent cha- 


rater, and I wiſh his words were impreſſed on the 
minds of every perſon of talents, diſtinguifhed ſtation, 


or of extenſive influence i in this nation. 


There never was a criſis which more ina 


UNANIMITY and PUBLIC SPIRIT than the preſent. 


| Let us therefore endeavour to promote _ by ex- 


1175 . 7 2 | Clarendyn's IND "ks 
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. „ Fo 
citing in ourſelves and others a proper ſenſe of the 
advantages of cIvIL SOCIETY, and the peculiar 


| bleſſings which we enjoy As A PEOPLE. 

Though the benefits of well regulated ſociety, like 
the ordinary bleſſings of Providence, are great and 
obvious, yet men become inſenſible of them by un- 


interrupted and familiar poſſeſſion. It was a cuſtom 
among the ancient Perſians, upon the death of a 
king, to paſs five days in a ſtate of anarchy, as an 
inducement to be more faithful to his ſucceſſor, from 
the experience they acquired of the inconveniencies 
of anarchy, of the many murders, robberies, and 
every other miſchief with which it is pregnant. Such 
is the natural prevalence of ſelf-love, that, if men 
were left to determine their own rights and to puniſh 
their awn injuries, every perſon, according to his 
ſtrength, without regard to the demands of others, 
would acquire as much as lay within his reach, and 


carry his revenge far beyond the bounds of equity. 
In large conventions of men, without ſome acknow- 
| ledged ſuperior and umpire, diſorder would prevail 


in proportion to their numbers ; and ſhould they 
aſſociate only in ſmall detached circles, they would 
ſoon deſtroy one another, or be driven into larger 
aſſociations for defence againſt a more powerful neigh- 
bour. It is by uniting under civil eſtabliſhments 
that the human mind becomes ſtrengthened and 


_ poliſhed ; that the diſcoveries of different men in 


C 2 different 


( 20 ) 


different ages and countries are preſerved and com- 


municated ; that the rights of all are aſcertained, and 
defended by public authority ; and the powers and 
abilities of every citizen devoted to the benefit and 
protection of the community, 

On this account it is that public ſpirit and a love of 
their country have been, by men of all nations and 
ages, ranked among the moſt honourable virtues, 
and deemed neceſſary conſtituents of a great and glo- 


rious character. It is not, till luxury and a baſe. 
| degeneracy of manners prevail, that men are found 


to be indifferent to the welfare and honour of the 
ſociety of which they are members, In the days of 
FABRICIUS almoſt every Roman was poſſeſſed of the 


fortitude and public ſpirit which we now admire in a 


Rodney, a Wallace, a Farmer, or a Collingwood, 
And, as the patriot zeal is moſt found in times of 

frugality, temperance and virtue, ſo it is moſt con- 

ſpicuous in thoſe who are remarkable for their talents, 


magnanimity and generoſity : and the want of it is 


moſt uſually diſcerned in thoſe who are without theſe 
virtues. Is a man regardleſs of the intereſt of his 
country? Examine his character, and you will gene- 
rally find him coiled up in ſelfiſhneſs, moroſe, ava- 
ricious andi unſocial, Or, is he devoted to the 
enemies of the ſtate? Does he rejoice at her misfor- 
tunes, and endeavour to diminiſh her honours? You 
will find him, generally, 0 on a cloſe examination, ta 
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have been diſappointed in his ambition, a flaye to 
diſcontent and envy, or led by pride and arrogance 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by an affectation of ſuperior 
wiſdom. If ſuch men have talents, they certainly 
make a bad uſe of them, when they employ their 
influence to weaken thoſe barriers which ſecure us 
from private licentiouſneſs and external farce, which 
prevent the baſe from moleſting the induſtrious, the 
ambitious from trampling on the humble, and the 
rapacious from levelling all the ee of rank 
and property ! | 

An indifference to the welfare of the ſociety by 
which he is protected, is ungenerous and fooliſh in 
any man ; but we, fellow citizens, muſt be peculiarly 
infatuated if, with our diſtinguiſbed natural, civil, 
and religious advantages, we are wanting in love to 
our country, What pretence can we have to the 
future bleſſings of Providence, while we are forgetful 
and ungrateful for thoſe which we enjoy ! 

I paſs over the advantages of our inſular ſituation, 
the healthfulneſs of our climate, and the fertility of 
our ſoil, We may have every neceſſary and conve- 
nience, and moſt of the elegancies, of life, independent 
of the reſt of the world. While in moſt other coun- 
tries, a few haughty tyrants devour the fruits of the 
earth, and employ their inferiors as beaſts of burden; 
here, between the Monarch and the laborious peaſant, 
3 pleaſing gradation of opulence, grandeur, elegance, 


neatneſs 'W 


{ 22 ) 
neatneſs, plenty, and bold, hardy induſtry, prevails, 
The loweſt labourer feels a ſpirit of independence, 
and is afraid only of diſobeying the laws. 

If the arts and ſciences are dear to us, they alſo will 
plead in favour of our country. In almoſt every 
other nation men are reſtrained from free enquiry, 
and cannot purſue or publiſh the truth without 
danger: but with us the rights of private judgment 
are ſacred, Every man may form his opinions,— 
not from the dictates of a ſuperior, but by the light 


happily diffuſed amongſt us, and men of talents and 
{kill emerging from obſcurity, and ſhining, to their 


own honour and the public benefit, in the higheſt 


ſpheres of the ſtate. Theſe are ſome among the many 
advantages which ariſe from the excellence of our 
government, the equity of our laws, and the impar- 
tiality with which they are adminiſtered. The ſu- 
perior beauty and goodneſs of our government are 


granted even by rival nations, Its mixed and well 
poiſed powers the politicians of antiquity admired as 


the moſt perfect in their theories, but lamented as 
unattainable. To modern writers on policy it is a 
model after which they deſcribe the moſt excellent 
form of government. Here the law is the meaſure of 
"every man's right, the avenger of every man's inju- 
' ries, the protector of the loweſt citizen! Puniſh- 
ments are not here inflicted at the diſcretion of a 

ſuperior, 


Hence it is that we ſee knowledge ſo 
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( 23 ) 

ſuperior, but the accuſed is informed of his crime, 
and acquitted or condemned by the decifion of his 
equals and neighbours. In ſhort, under no govern- 
ment are the laws more impartially executed, and the 
ſubjects better ſecured in the enjoyment of public 
liberty, private property, and perſonal ſafety! _ 

Let me add alſo that, as Chriſtians, Proteſtants, 


or friends to religion under any other name, we have 


the ſtrongeſt reaſons to love our country. The liberty 
of inquiring into the will of God, and worſhipping 
him according to, our conſciences, is an invaluable 


bleſſing, conducing to peace of mind, the diſcovery 


of truth, and the growth of unadulterated piety.— 
And here (bleſſed be God) religion is ſheltered under 
the wings of an univerſal toleration! No vindictive 


bigot can here call down the arm of the magiſtrate 


on his opponents. Religious enquiry courts not 
concealment, but diſplays its arguments in the light 
of noon. 'The humbleſt Chriſtian may ſquare his 
tenets by the Bible, and worſhip God in whatever 
mode appears moſt agreeable to his conſcience. 
Great indeed is this privilege, a bleſſing as well to the 
ſtate * as to the individual. Let us therefore, by a 
love to our country, avoid the charge of being either 

ignorant 


2 To whom does England owe its fine woollen manufactories? 


„ To. the Walloons who took refuge there under Elizabeth. To 


«© whom is Ireland indebted for its linen manufactories? To the 
« * whom perſecution and poverty had forced thither. To 
« whom 


. 


gnorant of its value, of of n truth and religiott 
in contempt ! MY 
Impelled by ſuch wkithe motives, a Te matt 
will be ready to check every advance of oppreſſion ; - 
but he will be cautious of giving cauſeleſs alarms, 
becauſe he will know that where the peace of ſociety 
is often diſturbed by groundleſs or frivolous outeries, 
men will become IE of the alarms of real 
danger. | 
The TY of 1 tic friend to ſociety thay; itt 
moſt caſes, be diſtinguiſhed from that of the factious 
and malevolent. Men of the latter ſtamp catch 
eagerly at every trifling miſconduct, raiſe minute 
errors into the higheſt miſdemeanours, and call acci- 
dental misfortunes projected grievances. While the 
former is for his country, the latter is for his party., 
The one withes a transfer of power to his favourites, | 
the other that it may be employed for the common good. 
The public danger excites the one to new diligence 
in ſpreading diſtruſt and diſcord ; but prompts the 


ec whoa! dow ths king of Pruffia owe his crown, and * means 
© of ſupporting it? To foreigners, whom the humane policy of 
ce the great EleQor had attracted thither. Are not the Amaquois, 
« the Walloons, the French refugees, and the Iriſh in France, as 
« falthiful ſubjects as the natives of the country itſelf ? Diſperſe 
* over your country a hundred thouſand foreigners ; there will 
„ not be one in the ſecond generation. The more a country is 

6 inhabited, the richer it is. What fignifies it then to a prince, 
« convinced of this maxim, that fuch foreigners are of ſuch or 
« ſuch a religion, provided that religion recommends induſtry 
and preaches obedience,” Political Maxims, p. 34 


—ů 


( 25 ) 1 
other to be more active for the We of the 5 
public peace and welfare *. 
If a man be in a ſuperior ſtation, examine whether : 
he endeavours to encourage induſtry, virtue and 
religion? Is he cautious not to diſſeminate principles 
deſtructive of the public ſpirit and morals of the 
people ? 


* With what oleaſurs the Leaders of Rebellion in America con- 
template the movements of option, and the progreſs of our aſſoci« 
ations, we may ſee from the following paſſages extracted from the 
Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiſer of Tueſday, May 23s 
1780. By letters and accounts received by the French frigate 
ec (the Hermiane) we have good information, that the American, 
te ſtates have a clearer and more decided intereſt in the court of 
« France than ever ;z—that the oppoſition againſt the miniſtry 'in 
England encreaſes daily; and that Ireland * , n Reps 
« towards amen. 5 8 1 
: 4e Philadelphia, May 17. 
« Extracts of ſeveral letters from a gentleman of good infor- - 
„ mation in Europe. 
« Feb, 28. From the current of the Gazettes it is obvious: t to 
te remark, of what wonderful efficacy in pulling down tyranny, 
« 2 committee of correſpondence is likely to be; Ireland has * 
« great things by it; England is attempting great things with ity 
4 after tbe example of the American, wvho firft taught its uſe,” =— | 
« Feb. 27. Parties in England ate working up to a criſis. The 
« Petitions of the Counties, their numerous Committees of Carreſpondence, 
de their hints of aſſociations, have moſt certainly alarmed the King 
4c and his Miniſters to a great degree.” Again: March 4th, 
Speaking of Admiral Rodney s ſucceſs, the writer obſerves, 
« Theſe ſuccefſes have not, however, ſuppreſſed the independent 
« ſpirit of Ireland, which is going on in a regular train, delibe- 
« rating upon Bills for the Independence of the Judges, the Habeas 
« Corpus, the reſtriction of ſubſidies, and the diſcipline of their 
e troops, and ſeems determined to throw off all the authority of 
« the Britiſh Parliament; nor that of the Committees of Correſpondence 
8 and Petitioners in the Counties 75 9 which threaten aſſoci - 
20 ations, 
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1 
people? Is he zealous to promote inſtitutions for 
the advancement of commerce and the general i inte- | 
reſts of ſociety? When his ſervices are required by | 


his country, is he ready to facrifice his eaſe and his 
reſentments at the public ſhrine? — Or, in the 


humbler walks of life, is he induſtrious in his call- 


ing, peaceable in his demeanor, and not only obe- 
dient to the laws himſelf, but a promoter of reſpect 
to them in others ? | 

Theſe marks of patriotiſm may indeed be ſeen in 
men who are devoid of it in reality ; but they are in 
general ſtronger proofs of public ſpirit, than that di/- 
contented and railing diſpoſition, which deſtroys mutual 
eonfidence, cenſures all meaſures uniformly, predicts 
the worſt conſequences, renders men the moſt. miſer- 
able under the happieſt government, and expoſes the 
ſtate to the contempt and inſults of its enemies. 


The friend of his country will, in particular, give 
every encouragement to the influence and practice of 
RELIGION ; the ſureſt bond of peace, and beſt My | 
againſt public danger. OY 


« ations, and (as the my" e ſay) ſeditions, babe, 
4 tumults, and rebellion.” 


—We may anticipate from nes with what new ſpirit and 

triumph they will hear of the progreſs of theſe aſſociations, of 
Mr. Fox's and Mr. Day's ſpeech to' the people, and of the inſur- 
rections and conflagration in the metropolis, l 


* The Spartans baniſhed a poet from their city for having in 
one of his pieces ſaid ſomething to this effect, wiz. ** That a 
« man bad better take care of bis liſe, than loſe it for the ſake of bis. 
« country." * 


(27 ) 


le will treat it as the venerable parent of integrity, 


benevolence, and magnanimity ; of a willing obedience 
to the law, and a fidelity and ſelf-denial which no 
human inſtitutions can beſtow. 


He will accordingly encourage PUBLIC WORSHIP 
as the great preſervative of a ſpirit of religion among 


men ; and patronize every plan by which the riſing. 


generation may be made pious Chriſtians, uſeful citi- 
zens, and lovers of their country. 
Should the ſtate be involved in the difficulties and 


dangers of War, he will not find it hard to deter- 


mine what courſe to purſue. I cannot. be wrong, he 
will ſay, when I endeavour to inſpire my fellow citi- 
zens with a love of their country, with obedience to 
its laws, and a reverence for the legiſlature ! I can- 
not be wrong when I exhort them to encounter 


_ difficulties with, fortitude, and to ſacrifice private 


reſentment to public ſafety !—to remember how much 
they have to loſe! and to employ their zeal and 
activity not in diſhonourable contentions, but againſt 
the enemies of their country—that poſterity may not 
have reaſon to ſay—Thus periſhed Britain by the folly 
of her fons—who poſſeſſed civil bleſſings unknown to the 
reft of mankind, but wanted virtue to preſerve them ! 
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The Author flatters himſelf that the zeal which 
dictated the following haſty Productions will mitigate 
the cenſure which their poetical imperfections may 
deſerve. He has been encouraged by the approbation 
which his fir/? poetical publication (“ The Diſtracted 
Lover,“ received from the MonTyLy Critics, ' 


to venture forth once more on trembling wings. 


? 


conduct 5 and Character of Admiral BI AKE. 


A S the | Author has introduced the nante of 


BLAKE in the following Poem, he thinks it will not 


be amiſs to mention ſome particulars of that cele- 
brated Commander, whoſe example is well fitted to 
inſpire magnanimity, public ſpirit, and fortitude. 
His ruling principle was A LOVE OF HIS COUNTRY. 
To the advancement of its intereſt and honour his 
actions were invariably directed during the diſſentions 
and civil war which, in his time, diſtracted the ſtate, 


Danger and difficulties only ſerved to render his abili- 


ties, activity and fortitude, more illuſtrious, 
He had a zeal and veneration for the Engliſh name 


and character, riſing almoſt to enthuſiaſm. We have 


a ſtriking inſtance of this in his conduct at Malaga. 
Some of his ſailors, at a proceſſion of the hoſt, be- 
haved with ſo much diſreſpect and rudeneſs, that a 

8 | 1 prieſt 


© 7 


prieſt encouraged the Spaniards to fall on them ard 


beat them ſeverely. When Blake was informed of 


this,, he demanded the prieſt of the viceroy, and 
threatened, on his refuſing, to burn the town. The 
prieſt was delivered up. He alledged in excuſe the 


inſult of the ſailors. To this Blake replied; fHad 


* you complained of their behaviour, I would have 
* puniſhed them ſeverely; for I will not permit m 
&« ſailors to affront the religion of any place: but 1 


<« would have you and all the world know, that 
1 


„ none but an ENGLISHMAN ſhall chan an 


*© ENGLISHMAN,” 5 
« In the month of February, 1651, Blake took a 


French man of war of forty. guns. The Admiral 


commanded the Captain on board him, and aſked 
him if he was willing to lay down his ſword ? He 
anſwered, he was not: upon which Blake generouſly | 
bade him return to his ſhip, and fight it out as long 
as he was able. The captain took him at his word, 
fought him bravely for about two hours, and then 
ſubmitting, went again on board” Blake's ſhip, fir 
kiſſed, and then preſented his ſword to the ** 
upon his knees.” i 
On the 18th of May, 1652, Van Tremp, came 
into the Downs with a fleet of upwards of forty ſail, 
and met there with a ſmall ſquadron, under the com- 
mand of Major Bourne, to whom the. admiral ſent 
word, that he was forced in by ſtreſs of weather; 
| | | Bourne 


| ts ) 


Bourne anſwered roundly, that the truth of this would 
appear by the ſhortneſs of his ſtay ; and immediately 

ſ ent advice of it to his admiral, The next day vam 
'  Tromp, with his fleet, bore down upon Blake in 
Dover road, and on his coming near him, Blake fired 
thrice at his flag; upon which the Dutch admiral 
returned a broadfide. For near four hours Blake was 
engaged almoſt alone, but by degrees the weather per- 
mitted his fleet to come in, and then they behaved 
bravely. Towards the cloſe of the engagement, 
which laſted from four in the afternoon till nine at 
night, Bourne joined him with his eight ſhips, upon 
which the enemy bore away. . 

In this battle the victory was elearly on the ſide of 
the Engliſn, as the Dutch writers themſelves confeſs, 
there being two Dutch ſhips taken and one diſabled z 
whereas the Engliſh loſt none: and yet the inequality 
in force was very great; for the Dutch fleet conſiſted 
at firſt of /orty-1wo /hips, and Blake's only of 71r- 
xx; and even at the end of the Sight he 2 no 
more than twenty-three v. | 

Having concluded the Dutch war by reducing the 
imperious Hollanders, i in leſs than two years, to far 
greater extremities than their fourſcore years war 
with Spain, and having humbled the pride of F rance, 
hey in the ſpring of 1654, ſailed into the Straits, to 


* Naval Hitory, vol. i. p. 26, and 66. | 
E 1 procurs . 
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procure ſatisfaction from ſuch princes. and ſtates 25, 
by taking advantage of its diſputes, had inſulted his 
country or injured its commerce. For this purpoſe 
he went firſt to Leghorn, where he very ſoon ſettled 
our accounts with the Grand Duke, and obliged him 
to refund about 60, ooo . From thence, proceeding 
to Africa, he anchored without the mole of Algiers 
on the 1oth of March, and demanded the immediate 
releaſe of all captives belonging to his nation, with a 
recompence for the. piracies they had formerly com- 
mitted. The Dey anſwering very modeſtly, that the 
flaves and ſhips were now the property of private 
perſons, from whom he could not take them; but, 
that they ſhould ſpeedily be redeemed ; and, that he 
was deſirous of treating with, him to prevent any 
farther hoſtilities ; the admiral failed away for Tunis, 
and ſent a like meſſage to the Bey, who returning 
him no anſwer but this very conciſe defiance, Here 
«© are. our caſtles of Guletta and Porto Farino; you 
c may do your worſt; we do not fear you ;” Blake 
entered the bay, and came within muſket- hot of | 
the caſtle and line, upon both which he played ſo 


warmly, that they were ſoon in a defenceleſs on- 


dition. There were then nine ſhips i the road, | 

which the admiral reſolved to burn; and with this 
view ordered every captain to man his long-boat with 
choice men. Theſe were directed to enter the har- 
bour and fire the ſhips of Tunis, while he and his 
e e 


2. „ 
fleet covered them from the caſtle by playing continu- 
ally on it with their cannon.—The ſeamen in their 
boats boldly aſſaulted the Corſairs, and burnt all their 


ſhips, with the loſs of 25 men killed and 48 wounded. 


This daring action ſpread the terror of his name 
through Africa and Aſia, and prevented the leaſt 


obſtructions to his negociating an advantageous peace 
with Tripoly ; from whence returning to Tunis, 
and threatening to do farther execution of his ven- 


geance on the inhabitants, they now, in moſt abject 
terms, implored his mercy from their works, and 
begged him to grant them peace; which he did on 
conditions very mortifying to them and very a 
able to his county. 

<6 In the month of April, 1657, es on a cruize 


in the Straits, he was informed of a Plate fleet, which 


had put into the haven of Santa Cruz in the iſland 


of Teneriff : he immediately failed thither and found 
the flota, conſiſting of ſix galleons very richly laden, 


and ten other veſſels. The latter lay within the port, 
with a ſtrong barricado before them; the galleons 
without the boom, becauſe they drew too much water 
to lie within it. The port itſelf was ſtrongly fortified, 
having on the north a large caſtle well ſupplied with 
artillery, and ſeven forts united by a line of commu- 
nication, well lined with muſketeers. The Spaniſh 
governor thought the place ſo ſecure, and his own 
3 ſo well made, that when the maſter of A 


E 2 | | Dutch 


(SY 


Dutch ſhip defired leave to fail, becauſe he appre- 
hended Blake would preſently attack the ſhips in the 
Harbour, the Spaniard anſwered tartly, Get you 
gone, if you will; and let Blake come if he dares.” 

The admiral, after viewing the enemy's prepa - 
rations, called a council of war, wherein it was re- 
ſolved to attempt deftroying the enemy's ſhips, for 
it was impoffible to bring them off; and to this end 
he ſerit captain Stayner with a ſquadron to attack 
them, who ſoon forced his paſſage into the bay, while 
other frigates played on the forts and line, and hin- 
dered them from giving the ſhips much diſturbance, 
Stayner's ſquadron was quickly ſupported by Blake 
with the whole fleet, who boarded the Spaniſh gal- 
leons, and in a few hours made himſelf maſter of 
them all, and then ſet them on fire 3 ſo that the 
whole Spaniſh fleet was burnt down to the water's 
edge, except two ſhips which ſunk outright; and 
then the wind veering to 8. W. he paſſed with 
His fleet ſafe out of the port again, loſing in this 
dangerous attempt no, more than forty-eight men 
| killed, and having about 120 wounded. It was with- 
out queſtion the boldeſt undertaking of its kind that 
had ever been performed ; and the Spaniards, who 
are romantic enough in their own conduct, were fa 
much aſtoniſhed at his, that they quite loſt their 
ſpirits, and thenceforward never thought themſelves 
fafe either from numbers or fortifications  _ 


( 37 ) 
Though it is generally granted that he was unfor- 
tunate in his political connections; yet his integrity 
of all parties forget his miſtakes when they think on 
the merit of his intentions, and the fafety and honour 
would draw a veil over his errors; - but hold up his 
ardour, his indefatigable zeal, his enthuſiaſm for the 
welfare and glory of his country, and his abilities and 
fortitude as a eee the imitation 4 
preſent times. | 
% Notwithſtanding (fays Dr. Campbell) m the 
changes that happened in the government, this was 
the method our admiral took to keep the feamen 
quiet. He told them, it was his and their bulineſs to. 
att faithfully, and to do their duty to their country, what- 
ever. irregularities there might be in the councils at 
home: And he would often ſay amongſt his officers, 
that late affairs were not their province ; but that they 
were bound to keep foreigners from fooling us. 
To ſhew what reſpect the royalifts had for him, 
we need only mention the characters that have been 
given of him, ſince they come all, or far the greateſt 
part of them, from perſons of that party. The Earl 
of Clarendon aſſerts, ** He was the firſt man who 
deſpiſed: thoſe rules which had been long in practice, 
to keep his ſhip and men out of danger—as if the 
principal art requiſite in the captain of a ſhip had 
. | been 


% 


EE. © 
been to be ſure to come ſafe home again. He was 
the firſt man who brought ſhips to contemn caſtles, 
which were diſcovered by him to make a noiſe only, 
and'to fright thoſe who-could be rarely hurt by them. 
He was the firſt that infuſed that proportion of courage 
into the ſeamen, by making them ſee, by experience, 
what mighty things they could do, if. they were re- 


| ſolved; and unh them to fight 1 in fire as well as 


upon water.” | 
Dr. Bate, in 1 his character, "Ry “ He 
was a man deſerving praiſe, even from an enemy. 
Being advanced to a command at ſea, he ſub- 
dued the Scilly Iſlands near home; and äving 
attained the office and title of an admiral, performed 
things worthy of immortal memory abroad ; for he 
humbled the pride of France, reduced Portugal to 
reaſon, broke tlie nayal force of Holland, and drove 
them to the ſhelter of their own ports; ſuppreſſed the 
rovers of Barbary, and twice triumphed over Spain.“ 


And honeſt Anthony Wood, who obſerves he was 


admired and applauded by the royaliſts, in his blunt 
manner, adds Dr. Campbell, thus celebrates his 
praiſe “ He was a man wholly devoted to his 
country's ſervice, reſolute in undertakings, and moſt. 
faithful in performing them. With him, valour 
ſeldom miſſed its reward, nor cowardice its puniſh- 
ment. Though he tenderly loved his brother, captain 


Benjamin Blake, and made him his heir, yet he re- 


moved him from the command of a ſhip for being 
guity 
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guilty of ſome miſbehaviour in the celebrated action 
at Santa Cruz.“ — This was ſuch an inſtance of 
diſintereſted diſcipline as muſt have had a very ſtrong 
effect on the minds of all who ſerved under him; ſo 
that we need not wonder ſuch extraordinary things 
were performed by men ſo ſtrictly tied to their duty. 
The officer who will do juſtice upon his brother, 
will be generally feared, highly admired, and yet ſin- 
cerely beloved. His ſailors (continues Campbell) 
will be ready to undertake any thing at his command, 
and his acts of courage will ſo far tranſcend what 
happens amongſt the trifling and debauched poſterity 
even of thoſe heroes, that they will be glad, rather 
than imitate, to ſtyle that temerity which, in its 
day, paſſed only for a bold attempt.” To conclude, 
in the words of Hume,—** Diſintereſted, generous, | 
liberal, ambitious only of true glory, dreadful only 
to his avowed enemies, he forms one of the moſt 
perfect characters of the age,” and the leaſt ſtained 
with thoſe errors and violences which were then 


ſo predominant. The late uſurpations (amidſt all 
the truſt and careſſes which he received from the 
ruling powers) were thought to be very little grateful 
to him.,—/1? is till oux duty, he ſaid to the ſeamen, 
zo fight for our country, into what hands Jun the 
government may fall,” 
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[| O! ſi quis volet impias 
| Cædes et rabiem tollere civicam ; 
| | Si quzret pater urbium We 
| 13 | Subſcribi ſtatuis ; indomitam audeat 
i Refrænare Licentiam 
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O For a Muſe that might inſpire 

The Patriot zeal, the martial fire, | A 
1 Which glow'd in BEAR “s intrepid breaſt, 
wen Britain's naval Chiefs the Heroe thus addreſs'd { 
1 &© To Stateſmen leave inteſtine j Jars, 

& Their claſhing ſchemes and wordy wars; 
cc Gurs be, my gallant Friends! the nobler aim, | 
; | & Tocruſh Britannia's foes, and ſpread her well-earn'd fame? 
« Tho' ſtorms of raging FACTION bon 
4 The teeling State- Ship to and fro, 
6 Yet, as the Needle to the Pole, 


te True to his is Coney 5 Cauſe ſhall prove each Patriot Soul.” | 
F | For af 


Where ſlept the oozy lake, and gloom'd the foreſt drear} 


== 
| | F or lo !—beyond the Weſtern main, 
9585 8 (Where erſt the aſtoniſh'd Indian faw - | 
Gay Cities ſpreading o'er the plain, 
The peaceful Arts and equal Law, 
Fair fruits of Britain's genial reign! | 


The ſwelling Dome and crowded Mart appear, 


REBELLION drives her thund'ring Car, 
Bath'd in the crimſon ſtream of War, 
And waves a hallow'd banner high, 
Stol'n from the Mount of Liberty! 
She blows a trump, whoſe jarring ſound 
Can Truths perſuaſive ſtrains confound, 
And break each ſoul-commanding tie 
Of ſocial Love and Harmony. 
— Beſide her ſits, with Heav'n-fix'd Eye 
And honied Lis: HypocRisy ! 
Hiding her Dagger keen from Gght 
Under her robes of pureſt white. 
Around, in ſavage triumph, wait 
Envy and unforgiving Hate; 
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Revenge, 
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C45) 
Revenge, who bends his raviſh'd ear 
The groans of dying foes to hear, 
Who joys the Son to facrifice 
Before the captiv'd Father's eyes, 
And haſtes his murd'rous hands to ftain 
With the warm Heart's-blood of the ſlain [ 
Licence and Rapine, hand in hand, 
Prowl boldly o'er the fenceleſs land, | 


And waſte in wanton ſports the ſpoil 


Torn from the hoards of hardy Toil, 


Before her ſeourging Furies,— fly 


Peace, Order, Law, and Liberty: 
Firm LovAL Tv, with many a wound, 


Expires; —or, on the dank cold ground, 


Gall'd and preſs d down with long- worn _—_ 


In ſilence ruminates his pains; 
Whilſt Pity, ſtealing near him, fears 
To pay the tribute of her tears, 


Ah! dire effect of Civil Rage 


: Fathers with Sons in cruel war engage! 
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The Maip prepar'd, in all her charms, 
To claſp her Lover i in her arms, I 
Beholds him bleeding on the Bier, 
* Pierc'd we her Brother's fatal ſpear ; 
Who ſternly chides her riſing woe, 


Her fond complaining for h her Country' s F "R — 


ves beauteous 1 1 let thy ſorrows flow 1 
Thy looſe diſorder'd treffes tear, 
And yield thy ſoul'to wild deſpair, 

Thus, haply, may'ſt thou, by an early grave, 


That virgin form from ſavage carnage fave | 


Ah, bliſs denied! 1 hearz I hear, 
The rending yell that ſpeaks the Sachem * near ! 
No eloguence. of virgin woe: 
Can ſtop his ſwiſt-deſcending blow; 
No pray'rs, no tears of OW? 8e, 
Abate his life-purſuing rage; 
He views his dying prey with ghaſtly ſmile, 


Then from her mangled head tears of his bloody ſpoil, 


2 An Indian Chief. 
—0 thou, 


(4 <8. 
0 thou, beneath whoſe genial ray 1 
Hate's hell- born Furies melt away 
W hoſe ſoul-ſubduing ſounds, to hear, on 
Stern Valur leans upon his ſpear, 
Or, firetch'd: beneath the olive ſhade, 
Drops from his hand the crimſon'd blade, 
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SWEET PEACE return our wounds domeſtie heal, 
Infuſing Pity's balm, and Love-attemper'd zeal ! 
Thy bleſt return brown Iaduſtry invokes, = 
As o'er the plains the ſcword and ſpade he wields, 
Or from his empty car the ſteeds unyokes, 
Robb'd of the ſcanty gleanings of his fields. 


The widow'd mourner,  firanger now to reſt, 
Oft ſilent muſing by the penſive 1 urn, 
Claſ ps her fond playful infant to her 13 
| Then drops a n ſweet Peace! for thy return. 


—In vain ! 6 vain | Too late, unhappy land! 


Thou mourn'ſt the loſs of PEACE, and Britain's mild 
command, 


What 


— — N— 
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What gentle arts can ſoothe the force 
Of mad RRBELLIOx's headlong courſe? 
What wifdom can bad ſtormy ſea controll, 
And ſay—No farther ſhall thy proud waves roll ? 
Timid at firſt—with fraudful miles, 
She truth and innocence beguiles 3 
But, proud with gather'd ſtrength, her frantic rage, 
No ſuppliant pray'rs, no blandiſhments aſſuage; 
With new and bolder crimes ſhe ſpreads her ſway, 
Ang bears Law, Order, Pity, Peace, away | 


Thus when ſome tray'ller tem pts the treach'rous ſtream, 


1 Near where the impetuous torrents ſweep / 
| Thund'ring amain down Niagara” 8 * ſteep,) 
Secure at firſt he views the ſilver beam 


Dancing 


A confiderable river in Kalan, that forms a communication 
between thoſe two amazing lakes, the Erie and the Ontario; each 
of which is ſaid to be, at leaſt, two hundred leagues in circum- 
ference; but the paſſage is interrupted by a ſtupendous ridge of 
rocks that occaſions what is called The Falls of Niagara, the 
largeſt cataract in the world. Here the river, which is about a 
mile in width, is croſſed by this ridge in the form of a creſcent ; 
and from hence (a perpendicular of one hundred and forty-ſix 
feet) the water is whirled, with moſt aſtoniſhing impetuoſity, 
upon the rocks below ; from whence rebounding again into the 


En 
Dancing along the glaſſy N 
—But ſoon the currents ſwifter glide, 
And hurl his light bark from the ſhore; . 
The woods, the rocks, the meadows bright, 
Glance fleetly from his aching ſight hos 
—Aghaſt he hears the foamy cataract roar! 
He plies his oars, alas! in vain, FEY 
The tide to ſtem, the ſhore to gain; 
Tin whirPd aſtounded from the mountain's height, 
Cruſtd with the deluge vaſt, he ſinks to endleſs night. 


air, it, by thoſe violent agitations, is converted into ſoam as 


White as ſnow, which, when the ſun coincides with the ſpecta- 


tor's ſituation, has the appearance of a rainbow, while the noiſe 
of the fall is often heard, like thunder, at the diſtance of fifteen 
miles. -No words can expreſs the conſternation of travellers 
on ſeeing ſuch a vaſt body of water thus violently thrown from - 
this dreadful precipice; and every thing ſwimming acroſs the 
current above (whether intoxicated Indians, or beaſts, or fowls) 
hurled ſuddenly through the cataract and daſhed to pieces below. 
Perhaps, no other ſpot in the world is viſited by ſuch multitudes 


of eagles as reſort to this place for the carnage of deer, oy 
bears, Sc. thus frequently killed, 


The French erected ſtrong forts on thoſe ſtraits, by which all 

the principal lakes in North America communicate with each 
other, as well as on thoſe through which their waters are 
emptied into the river St. Lawrence.—Thus the French, for ſome 
years, effectually ſecured to themſelves all the trade of theſe lakes, 
and an influence upon all the nations that lie near them ; but, 
by the irreſiſtible exertions of unanimity and public ſpirit in the 
laſt war, the whole of this country, like every other which 
we attempted in America, was totally ſubdued in 1759, and 
ceded to us ws the 85 of 1763. 


Vengeance 


. (4) 
Vengeance ſeize the guilty band | ret 
Traitors to their native land, 
Who wit and eloquence employ 
Not to ſave, but to deſtroy ! 
Who hide with flow'rs the venom'd dart; 
Prepar'd to pierce their parent's heart, 
Rouze and incite their country's foe; 
And guide and aid the deadly blow. 
— Twas not enough that Diſcord's brand. 
Flam'd widely o'er the wide land ; 
# Lur'd by their hell-born arts, her mad'ning train 
Wau d her black enfigns o'er the Britiſh plain | 
| I faw! I faw, profan'd by hoſtile feet, 
AvcusT4's peopled haunts! the E mpire's ſacred Seat / 
Fierce ruſh'd the Furies, eager to deſtroy, 
And toſsꝰd their torches high and roar'd with ſavage joy! 
Licence and Murder heard the grateful ſound, | 
As, in their cells, they mourn'd Hope's baniſh'd ray; 
Then, from the clanking chains of Death unbound, 
Stalk'd fearleſs forth to ſeize their helpleſs prey: 
Her 


( 49 ) 
Het vulture wings infatiate RAVAGE fred, 
Hov'ring to ſee the carnage dire begun, 14 
Whilſt Law and ELoQUENCE in filence fled/ 
And penſive trembted{ for their darling ſon:. 
Pale cxeprr faw the keen Tapacibus race 
With glowing zeal her bull d dome ſurround, 
Prepar'd to hain her ſtatue from its baſe, - [ 
And give to Albion's weal the mortal wound | 


—Ill-fated Aptos! doom'd to feel 
The direful force of factious zeal } - | | 
What griefs are thine |—what various woes 
From faithleſs ſons and ruthleſs foes ! 
Where are the friends, th' aſſociates, fled, * 

For whom thy gallant chiefs have bled? 
They, they,—Q ſhame to holy des! 
Ev'n they in hoſtile vengeance riſe ! 
As ſome brave Pilot, by his treach*rous band, - - 


1 


Left on a lonely rock, remote from land, 
Undaunted hears the tempeſts round him beat . 
And riſing billows break beneath his feet 
15 4 
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( 50 ). 
So, whilt thy foes, with vengeful acide 0 
Preſs threat ning on from ev'ry ſide ; 
| Whilſt war and civil rage the ſcene deform, 
Friendleſs and unſuſtain'd, thou brav'ſt the furious ſtorm, 
O, by your Country's awful name ! 
Buy your Sires, of matchleſs fame, 
By the Heay'n-deſcended blaze 
\ + +, Freedom's veſtal lamp diſplays! i: 
( Bright boon ! to Britain's care conſign'd 
With cea/eh/s beams to bleſs mankind l) 
By the tears of Pizy—ſhed 
- Ofer the bleeding Warrior's bed! 
By the wreath of deathleſs bloom 
Which Honour holds oer Valour's tomb ! 
5 By the pure unconquer'd fires, 


1 


| Which Virtue's ſacred cauſe inſpires ! 
Rouze, Britons, rouze ! with native ardour glow; 
Avenge your Country's wrongs !—repel th* imperious foe ! 


THE | | | 


TRUE PATRIOT, 
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Þ ant tart be Fadtion's panial train, 
Who Honour's hallow'd n profane 
To deck the wretch who ſpurns each ſocial * 
His Country's ſacred rights and dear bought fame | 
Say, What avails ſuperior native ſenſe, 
Creative genius, forceful eloquence, 
If not corteall'd by virtue's equal laws, 
If not devoted to the public cauſe? 
More fatal peſts wo peace and focial joys 1 - : 
Like the keen lightning's blaze which dazzles and deſtroys ! | 


But 


> 


T WS 
But Him each free-born honeſt Muſe 
Delights to ſing with-glowing ſtrains, 


Whoſe ſoul, —unknowing mean and partial views, 


Cenſure or praiſe unmerited diſdains, 


And with bold, ſteady aim his Country's good purſues, 


On him a nation's hopes attend. 


For him a nation's pray'rs aſcend ; 


Bright object of the public eye 


Like ſome tall tow'r's propitious Liohr, 
Which, thro' the wildering glooms of night, 
Thy exulting Mariner song toſt | ; 


Upon the ſtormy main—deſcry 


Fair ſtreaming from their deſtin'd coaſt, 


I The gen'rous, heav'n-aſpiring mind, 


Diſdains to waſte in loth life's fleeting days; 


But, fir*d with public love and honeſt praiſe, 
Pants by heroic deeds to leave behind 

A nun to virtue dear, and bleſt by human kind; 
Him the admiring crowd beholds, | 
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When WA her crimſon flag unfolds, 
| With 
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% 7 
With martial zeal that ſeorns to yields. ; 
| Braving the fierceſt horrors of the field ; 1 | 
| Then learn with kindred flame to low, 


And ruſh impatient on the num rous foe | 


uo I... 


* 


Or,—crown'd with honours,—to his rural ſeat” ; 
Retiring calm, when Prack renews ber reign, : 
He taſtes domeſtic joys and quiet ſweet,” 5 d YL. . 
Encircled by his muth-lov'd youthful train 4 
| Then, as with fival zeal to pleaſe, | 
They eager preſs around his knees, ö 
With joy their growing virtues ſees, 
| Recounts the ſtory of each ſear; es 


oY 


His toils thro' countries diſtant far, 


Now hides the pity-ſtreaming Lear! 
While their young toſoms catch the Fear flame, 


| And long to climb, like him, the ſteep aſcent of fame | 1 


—Such were the Heroes who triumphant bore 


| 
Britannid's ſtandard to each hoſtile ſhore, —F"="|Þ 
| bo . (From 


( 56 ) 
(From where the ſun's directer beam 
Blazes on Ganges“ ſacred fiream, gy ei . 
Or where Laurentius icy iſlots gleam, 
To where majeſtic Miſſiſippi * leads, was 
Midſt endleſs mountains and luxuriant meads, 
His copious rivers, —ſwelling in their courſe, : 
Tin, urg' d amain by their collective force, 
Old Ocean from his coral bed recedes.) Th 
—Amber/?, in martial counſels wile, 
Renown'd for bloodleſs victories | 
And He t. whom,—rapt in ſilent awe, 


The feather- eincturꝰd warriors ſaw 
Expiring on CoLuMBIA's t plains, / 


To free her ſons from Gallic chains; 


* The Miſſifippi and St. Laurence in North America, flow in 
ſuch ſpacious channels, that, long before they feel the influence 
of the tide, they reſemble arms of the ſea rather than rivers of 
freſh water, | Robertſon's Hiſt, of America. 


+ General Wolfe. 


+ * Columbia's plains” —i, e. America, from the name of its 
firſt diſcoverer Chriſtopher Columbus, Dr. Douglas, (obſerving the 
injuſtice of naming the weſtern continent after Americus Veſpu- 
cius inſtead of Columbus) in his blunt manner, ſays,—** Here is a 
« notable inſtance of the caprice of mankind in giving this newly 
« diſcovered continent the name America inſtead of Columbia: 
« Americus made no ſettlement; Columbus was not only the 
« firſt, but alſo the more general diſcoverer of this land,” | 


Who 


CF 
| Who bleſt his Country with his lateſt breathig 
And, at her well-earn'd triumph, ſmil'd in deatli 
They too who led her NAVAL train, 
And hurl'd her bolts reſiſtleſs o'er the mainz 
Boſcawen ! —ever-honour'd name, 
And Hawke! unrivall'd in the lifts of fame; 
Dejected 61 heard their thunders roar, 
And wept the fate of ev'ry ſubject ſnore; 
Her cruſh'd ambition, her impriſon'd coaſt, 1 


| Th Tg lat 
Her vanquiſh'd navy, and her commerce loſt ! 


Seated ſublime on Cuba's loftieſt ſteep, 
ISERIA“s Genius, o'er th' Atlantic deep, 
Saw Britain's banners wave, | 
& Adieu, (ſhe cried) my long-acknowledg'd reign ! 
0 Porgſis Mines, and Mexico's domain, | 


Co Will ſoon reward the Brave $5 5 


— Genius of ALRTow! ſmile again, 


Aſſert thy empire o'er the main 
—Yet feel thy ſons th' unconquer'd fires 4 
Which thine and freedom's cauſe inſpires, 
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Yet bloom thy laurels ! yer is RopNEVY thine, 
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In whom thy beſt-lov'd heroes? pow'rs combine 


* I 


The ever-wakeful mind, the patriot glow, 
The dauntleſs, daring ſoul, terrific to the foe ! 
—Witneſs ye fleets of haughty France! = 
That ſaw his gallant ſhip advance, 2 8 
While on the deck the Heroe ſtood, 
With glowing ardour for his Country's good, 
The num'rous foes, with ſteady ſoul, ſurvey'd , 
Amid the flames of war ſerene and andiſmay'd! 
So the ſtrong ſteel's high · rais d Electric Spire, 
| (Which guards ſome temple from th' etherial fire) 
While down its ſides the livid lightning ſtrays, | 
Firm and unyielding ſtands amid the awful blaze. 3 


What toils, what dangers can ſubdue 
Britons, to honour and their Country true? 
Elate with hope, with numbers vain, 


* 
RE 


The Rebel Chiefs on Camden's plain 


Saw 


(- =) 
Say brave Cornwallis nigh : 
« Haſte, haſte, they cried, Defeat!—Purſue! 


| | 4 To Death the victims give—too few b 

: 6 To grace our victory!” 

” 1 Firm as TyRTzvs * Spartan Band, ; 
; i 5 Impatient for the bold command, 

1 The Britiſh Warriors ſtood: 

: | Th ruſh'd reſiſtleſs like a mountain flood, 

: Thro' the deep, crouded ſquadrons forc'd their way, 


. 


And o er the rebel hoſts ſpread rout and wild diſmay. 


Midſt labours, perils, and increaſing foes, 
| Fhe martial breaſt with riſing ardour glows, 
More pleaſing Death than Flight Dy Phe For counts, 
And Moes 5 refitlſs deem'd, by dauntleſs Zeal ſurmounts : 


* The Lacedzmonians, engaged in a bloody war with the Meſ- 
ſenians, having been repeatedly defeated, were inſpired with' fo 
much reſolution by the eloquence of their General Tyrtæus (an 
Athenian poet) that they determined to conguer or die in the cauſe 
of their Country, Solicitous only about their burial, every man / 
fixed a ticket upon his right arm, which declared his own name 2 
and that of his family, and they then marched boldly againſt their | | | 
enemies, The battle was one of the moſt obſtinate and bloody 
which we have any account of in hiſtory; but at laſt the Spartan 
courage obtained the victory. 


Awhile | ) 


: Awhile might Fortune's adverſe cloud 
The Britih Here's radiance ſhroud : 
But ſoon, with undiminiſh'd light, 
He burſt upon our anxious ſight, - 


Diſpelld the tranſient glooms with ſteady beam, 
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And gilds his we/tern courſe with Glory's brighteſt fireaniz 
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